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The Fire Brigade of London. 


(Concluded from page 316.) 


But next door—to the right—what a long 
succession of drawing-room and dining-room 
chairs issue forth, varied now and then with a 
dripping hamper of choice wine, and the sound 
of cracking bottles; now, with a flattened cra: | 
dle, now a tea-tray of richly-bound books ; 
now, a turbot-bottle, and then more chairs ! 

In the door-way of the house on the left, 
there is a dreadful jun, A troublesome, huge 
mahogany table has fixed one of its corners 
into the wall, ensone side, and the brass eas 
tor of one ley into a broken plank of the floor. | 
ing, on the other,, just as a Broadwood hori- 
zomtal-grand was coming down the stairs in 
the most massive manner (like a piano con- 
scious of Beethoven), with its five bearers. | 
These five men with the piano- forte, receiving 
a check in the passage from three men bear. 
ing boxes and a large clothes-horse, who-had 
themse Ives received a check b ry the jam of the 
huge mahogany and its eight or nine excited 
blockheads, the stoppage became perfect, and 


the confusion sheer madness. Some of the 
inmates of this house, who had been wildly 
helping and handing down all sorts of things, 
observing what a stoppage had occurred be- 
low, and believing they had no more time to 
spare before the flames would penetrate their 
walls, brought baskets to the window, and 
with great energy threw out a quantity of 
beautitul china, glass, and choice chimney or- 
naiments down upon the stones below, to be 
taken care of; also an empty hat-box, 

Above all the tumult, and adding in no| 
small degree to the wildness and abrupt ener- 
gies of the scene, a violent knocking at doors |s 
in the square is frequently heard, sometimes | 
by policemen, at other times by excited rel: ) 
tions suddenly arriving, desperate to give their 
advice > ane d see it attended to. The bedroom 
windows, in rows on either side, are alive with 
heads, many of them in uight-caps, while the 
upper windows of several, apparently * the 


g | hausted ; two other firemen are, however, close 


lery others. 


whose round white nobs are eagerly thrust | 
forth. In the windows of the houses, lights 
are seen to move about rapidly from room to 
room, and windows are continually thrown 
up; a figure looks out wildly—then sudden! 
disappears. 

The two firemen who had gained positions 
inside the house, each with his long hose sup- 
plied from-the engine beiow, had hitherto 
maintained their posts ; the one on the second- 
floor landing having very successfully repelled 
the advance of the fire, the other in the back 
drawing-room having fairly obtained a maste- 
ry. Buta strong gust of wind rising again, 
sets all their previous success at nought. ‘The 
flames again advance ; and all their work has 
to be done over avain. 

By this time the two men are nearly ex- 


at hand to relieve them. They take their 
places. As the flames advance, the engines 


| below are worked with redoubled energy by 
ithe people, who also relieve each other; but 
no one will relinquish his place at the pump- 


lever, so long as he is able to stand, or have 
one heave up, or one bang down, more. Still 
the flames advance !—they enter the house !— 
the front drawing-room is suddenly illumina- 


ited !—2 glare of light is reflected from a great 


looking-glass on one of the walls! A loud 
shout of excitement resounds from the crowd 
—while bang! bang! go the engine-pumps. | 

The fireman, who is surrounded by so 
strong a glare of light that he appears all on 
fire, is seen to retreat a few paces towards the 
door, He is presently joined by another fire- 
man, who runs to the front drawing-room win- 
dow, out of which he suspends an iron chain 
to secure their escape, in case of need, and | 
then returns to his comrade. They rally, and 
each with his brass director- “pipe advances 
again within half-a-dozen paces of the blazing 
walls. They are, foot by foot, driven back 
into the front drawing-room. ‘The flames 
foliow them, and soon are very close to the 
or-molu fiame-work of the great looking- 
giass. 


sang ! bang! go the engines. 
‘Save the glass !’ shout numbers of voices. 
‘ The ceiling! the ceiling ’s bursting down ! 


dang ! bang! go the engines. 

* Save the pieces |” 

* The door-post’s on fire!’ 

* Look behind you!’ 

* The glass !—the glass!’ 

‘Save yourselves P 

Bang ! bang! go the engines. 

The Superintendent has sent orders to the 
firemen to-give no more attention to the inte- 


rior of this house, except with a view to pre- 


Consequently, the streams of water are now 
directed to drenching the walls, and beating 
buck the flames on “either wide The great 
looking-glass, no longer an object of special 
protection, is presently reached by the flames ; 


ithey coil and cluster round the frame-work, 


which, breaking out into jets of coloured Gre, 
gives a sple ‘ndid magnificence to the design of 
the carving. ‘The crowd jump up and down 
to see, and also from excitement. The flames 
flap about, and point their long luminous 
tongues across the broad plate of the glass, 
which for a moment reflects every object in 
the room,—the falling ceiling—the firemen in 
their helmets—the blazing ruin around ;—and 
then, crack !—clash! c lash !—the whole falls, 
a wreck of sharp angles. 

Again a loud shout from the crowd below ! 


| —not so much of regret as a kind of wild pur- 


poseless joy, which causes them again to leap 
up and down, expecting and (without knowing 
it) hoping the same thing will happen lo some 
other glass in the room, Melted lead from the 
roof now runs gleaming down—spurting upon 
the helmet of one of the firemen, and then run- 
ning in straggling lines down bis thick coat ; 
while a slate falling, as usual, edgeways, 
sticks across the ¢entre-piece of his comrade’s 
helmet. Now, with a ratiiing and loud rum. 
ble, falls the partition between the front and 
back drawing-rooms, and with ita great part 
of the ceiling! <A terrific shout of alarm 
bursts from the crowd. ‘The two firemen are 
buried in the ruins. The whole space is filled 
with the dense smoke and with piles of lath 
and plaster, and*brick and blazing wood, 

jut see!—a helmet, white with mortar, 
rises from the floor near the window-sill—and 
now another! One after the other, the ex- 
hausted firemen descend the iron chain, and 
are caught in the arms of the Superintendent 
and two of their comrades below, while loud 
shouts and vociferations of applause burst from 
the crowd. 

The stable cat, too, from the mews! See! 
she has crossed between the burning rafters, 
and leaped into the balcony of the next house, 
with smoking tail and ears. 

The flames have been smothered for a time 
by this fall of the ceiling and partition-wall ; 


|the Superintendent has now got seven engines 
| round to the front; he takes advantage of the 
| fortunate accident ; the wind, too, has shifted ; 


the seven engines pour torrents of water upon 


the smoking mass and against the walls, and 
i thus continue till the most frightful of all ene- 


mics is thoroughly subdued and reduced to 
blackness and quietude. Most dismal is the 
scene of devastation ; but the enemy is at all 
events laid prostrate and rendered incapable 


|of further mischief 
nurseries, are crowded with white dolls, | vent the fire spreading to the adjoining houses. | 
- 


Drenched to the skin with cold water, and 
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reeking at the same time with perspiration, the| Mineral Wealth of Southern Ilinois.—| the cutting, into mellow ground, where they 


gallant men of the Fire Brigade return to their 
several quarters. ‘Two of them, however, 
remain on watch with an engine all night, a 
change of clothes and ‘a dram’ being sent 
them from the station. 

The present efficient condition of fire-en- 
gines, as may easily be supposed, has only 
been the result of many years of skilful expe- 
riment and practical experience. 
tors (notwithstanding their wisdom) were by 
no means furnished with such means of ex- 
tinguishing fire, although, from the great num- 
ber of wooden buildings, and greater quantity 
of wooden materials employed, to say nothing 
of thatch, they had greater need of them. On 
the other hand, they had not so many scienti- | 
fic combustibles among them. Still, the want | 
of a proper engine is manifest from what we 
know of their attempts in that way, They 
used squirts,—actually nothing but squirts. 
Every alderman was obliged to provide one. 
It will be understood that the squirt was not 
of schoolboy dimensions, but so large as to re- | 
quire two men, holding it in their arms be- | 
tween them, like a sort of mummy, to dip its | 
nose into a bucket, and then, raising it to the 
proper angle, discharge the contents at the) 
building on fire. 

The first construction of the fire-engine, | 
properly so called, is attributable to a German | 
named Hautsch, in 1657, which was after- | 
wards improved by the brothers Van der Hey- 
den, in 1672. But, though the merit of the} 
invention confers all due honour on the engi- | 
neering mind of Germans, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the character of the people was 
ever of a kind to induce the working of them 
with promptitude or efficiency. So recently 
as a few years ago, when the writer was stay- 
ing in the town of Bonn, intelligence was 
brought of a fire at Popplesdorf, a village 
about a mile and a quarter distant. The town 
engine was got out by a couple of men, with 
pipes in their mouths, and the horse—one | 
horse—being put to, it was trotted off in the| 
most deliberate manner, Outside the town | 
gates we overtook a number of students and 
other gentlemen, all leisurely sauntering with | 
their pipes towards Popplesdorf, never doubt- | 
ing but they would be in ample time before the 
engine had extinguished the fire. And so 
they were, for it was burning nearly half the 
day. Nevertheless, the Prussian Government 
have been the first to purchase the invention 
of the Steam Fire Engine. Their theories in 
the matter seem perfect ; but to put out a fire | 
with promptitude cannot be done even by a 
Steam Fire Engine without a little human} 
activity. 


| 





Starch Manufactory.—There is an im- 
mense Starch Factory at Oswego, producing 
the following results: It consumes 2000 bush- | 
els of ripe corn per week, and manufactures 
40,000 pounds, or 1000 boxes of starch dur- 
ing the same time. There are 11 furnaces, | 
with corresponding drying-rooms, and 200! 


Our ances- | 


|in lead ore and zine. 


| have been loaded down with it. 


| being far more valuable than lead, 


lof zine-white, a carbonate of zinc, which is 


lis but a poor 


| root to make 


The Morgan County (IIl.) Journal, has an ar- 
ticle on the Mineral wealth of Southern Illi- 
nois, in the course of which it says :—Hardin 
county has Iron enough for fifty Pacific Rail- 


roads ; and the adjoining counties of Gallatin | 


and Salina have exhaustless stores of coal. 
Pope county has large bodies of brown Hema. 
tite iron ore, and also of very pure lithomarge, 
or rock marrow, an interesting mineral, very 
‘rare in this country. Hardin county is rich | 
The ore és that called | 
zinc blend, being a sulphuret of zinc. We 


have seen this ore lying in such quantities at | 


: | 
a single spot, that a large steamboat could| 


only halfa mile from the Ohio, it occurs in 
the same pit with lead, though in a separate | 
body, in immense blocks of pure .crystallized | 
ore, weighing, in some instances, a ton each. 
The art of reducing this ore, by a cheap pro- 
cess, is unknown in this country except toa 
very few; and this ore has been chiefly used 
for making brass, by fusing it with the ore of 
copper. Yet there can be no doubt that it) 
might, at this place, be made very profitable, 
Especially | 
might it be made valuable for the preparation 


destined to supersede the white lead as a paint. | 
It is equally durable with lead as a colour, and | 
does not turn yellow as lead does. It is also} 
free from the poisonous qualities possessed by 
preparations of lead, which render its effects 
upon the workmen who use it, so disastrous. 
As being interesting to the mineralogist, there 
are also found here, ores of antimony, arsenic, 
copper, cobalt, and cadmium ; though none of 
them in any considerable quantity. There 
are also in Pope county, large beds of very 


At one point, | 


end ef the present month. 


| will root, and run up a single stock, forming 
a beautiful symmetrical head. If you wish it 
higher, cut the eves out again the second year. 
[have one six feet high. This places your 
fruit out of the way of hens, and prevents the 
| gooseberry from mildewing, which often hap- 
pens when the fruit lies on or near the ground, 
and is shaded by a superabundance of leaves 
and sprouts, It changes an unsightly bush, 
which cumbers and disfigures your garden, 
into an ornamental dwarf tree. ‘The fruit is 
larger, and ripens better, and will last on the 
bushes, by growing in perfection, until late in 
the fall, 

The mass of people suppose that the roots 
make out from the lower buds. It is not so— 
they start from between the bark and wood, at 
the place where it is cut from the parent root, 
— Vermont Chronicle. 


———— 


The Peach Worm. 


Our readers will bear in mind, we hope, 
that all peach-trees suffering from attacks of 
the peach-worm should be thoroughly examin- 
ed, and cleared of these intruders, before the 
The exudation of 
gum at the surface of the ground, mixed with 
the pulverized bark, is a sure indication of 
their presence. ‘The mode of dislodging them 
is well described by a certain distinguished 
horticulturist in Downing’s Magazine, under 
the incog. of “ Old Digger.”— Cultivator. 

“You can do this good turn for a peach- 
tree in five minutes, by lifting the soil around 
it two or three inches deep, laying bare the 
stem just between wind and water, as the old 
sailors say. If all looks clean and smooth 
there, very well; replace the soil again. If, 





pure lithomarge or rock marrow. 


—_—_ 


Currants and Gooseberries.—It is to be pre- | 


sumed that not one in a hundred understands 


the simple process of cultivating either cur-| 


rants or gooseberries, although it has been de- | 
tailed in all the horticultural books with which 


with every appliance for success, are still con- 
tent to live without a plentiful supply of these 
delicious, healthy, and cheap luxuries, merely 
because they have not thought of the matter. 
They have a few stinted bushes set in the 
grass, with three-fourths of the stocks dead, 


‘and then wonder why they do not bear in 


abundance. 

There is not a more beautiful shrub grow- 
ing than the currant, properly propagated ; 
and the same may be said of the gooseberry. 
But to put outa parcel of old roots, thrown 
into the streets by a more intelligent neighbour, 
way, and will as poorly repay 
the cost and trouble, Cultivators who pay 
any attention to the subject, never allow the 
but one stock, or, as the English 
say, “*make them stand on one leg”—thus 
forming a beautiful miniature tree, 


| 





cisterns for receiving the starch in the fluid 
form. 
70, and the value of the starch annually ma- | 
nufactured exceeds $124,000. 


To do this, you must take sprouts of last 


The number of men employed is about | year’s growth, and cut out all the eyes, or buds 


in the wood, leaving only two or three at the 
top; then push them about half the length of 


the world abounds. Thousands of persons, | 


on the other hand, you see gum, then look out 
for the enemy. Scratch a moment with your 
knife where the gum oozes out, and you will 
get on his trail ; cut into the bark till you find 
him—in the shape of a white grub, three 
quarters of an inch long—and when found, 
‘make no note of it,’ but settle his accounts as 
rapidly as you can. 

* This grub comes from an egg laid in the 
| bark, in summer, by the winged insect. Un- 
less the creature is wonderfully abundant, it 
contents itself with looking about for the ten- 
der bark at the surface of the ground, On 
this account, it is a good plan to outwit the 

rascal by heaping up a little cone or pile of 
wood-ashes, tan, or sand, say six inches high, 
}around the trunk. The sole object of this is 
to guard the soft place in the bark at the neck 
of the tree. On this account you must clear 
/away the pile every fall, so as to let the bark 
harden again. If you do not, but keep it there 
' winter and summer, you will find that it does 
/no more good than blowing against the wind 
—for the very plain reason that the bark be- 
| comes tender at the top of the pile, instead of 
| the surface of the ground, as before.” 

The same eminent writer gives us the re- 
sults of an experiment in treating these little 
fellows with hot water; which, however, for 
general use, will not be found quite so conve- 
nient for the worm as the knife :— 

“T have satisfied myself by experiment, 


| 
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(though [ am sorry yl have t not ‘yet had time to} was charcoal. The princi ipal ‘food on board 
get up the theory,) that a good dose of hot| was poultry, kids, eggs, rice and vegetables. 
water is a means of bringing-to many a peach- | They took in themselves, at each port they 
tree just about giving up its life. It seems) touched at, what water they wanted. 
to rouse the vital powers; and if there is life | As the description of this embassy will like. | 
enough left, a good scalding at the neck seems | ly interest our readers quite as much as poli- | 
to produce a re-action that is at times quite | tical details, we subjoin other particulars : 
wonderful. | The features of the Nepaulese partake of | 
“Three years ago I had two trees, a peach| the Mongolian and Hindoo caste. Many of 
and a favourite apricot, that had been failing | the embassy are most pleasing and handsome 
for a couple of seasons—ofien thought before | | looking men, and their dresses are gorgeous 
that, very serviceable trees. They “had been | beyond description. 
rather badly treated by the worm, to be sure,| ‘The General is a handsome and most intel- 
but that had been attended to in time, and the | ligent man, about 32 years of age, very dark, 
roots appeared to be in a very fair condition. with long jet black hair. He is the first Hin- 
Still the trees dwindled, looked sickly, and | doo of high caste that has visited England. 
bore litile or no fruit. As a desperate reme-| The Ripon arrived in the Southampton 
dy, I resolved on a trial of hot water. I re- dock soon after seven in the morning. Many 
moved the soil directly around the neck of the| of the general’s suite were promen: nading the 
tree, making a basin three inches deep and | | deck, and amongst them, his two brothers, 
twenty inches across. Into this I poured| very handsome young men, and splendidly 
twelve gallons of boiling water. dressed. The general made his appearance 
“To my great satisfaction, the trees, in-|on deck about half-past seven. His dress 
stead of dying, immediately pushed out vigo- | 
rous shoots, took a healthy appearance, and | broidered with gold of elegant workmanship. 





made a fine growth of wood, and have since | | His head-dress was a cap nearly covered with | 
borne two crops of delicious fruit. I experi- | large emeralds, diamonds, and other precious 


mented last year again, with equal success, lstones. ‘The cap was surmounted with a bird 
and now am ready, like old Dr. Sangrado, to} of Paradise, the fastening of which was cov- 
prescribe hot water in all desperate cases.” 
mntiiiigtina were covered with rings, on one of which was 

From the Daily News. | a diamond, an amethyst, and an emerald of 


. . 5 5g l 
Arrival of an East Indian Embassy. immense value His wrists were also covered 


The Steamship Ripon brought to Southamp- | stones, 
ton, Eng., on the 28th, from Alexandria, an| He left the ship soon after nine o’clock in 
extraordinary embassage from the kingdom of| the morning, to go to the Peninsular and Ori- 
Nepaul, on the borders of Thibet. It consist- | ental Company’s offices, just outside the dock 


ed of his Excellency General Jung Bahadoor | gates. On walking from the ship, his excel- | 
Koorman Ranagee, Prime Minister and Com- lency was preceded by one of the chief of his | 


mander in Chief, f, and his suit of 24 persons, | suit, and followed by a large number of other 
the most distinguished of which were Col. chiefs. Such a strange and gorgeous sight is | 
Jugget Shumshere Koormon Ranagee, and | seldom witnessed, There were 14 or 15) 
Col. Dheer Shumshere Ranagee, brothe rs of | princely personages, evidently from a refined | 
the general, Capt. Rumihr Singh Adhikaree | and highly civilized state on the borders of the 
Khajee Kurbeer Khutree, Capt. Hemdul Sing! Himalayan range, with most strange but hand- 
Thapa, Lieut. Kurbeer Khutree, Lieut. Lall | some countenances, clothed in dresses of ele- 
Singh Khutree, and Lieut. Bheem Sen Rana, | gant and costly workmanship. Many of their} 
and a great many other terrible men with ter-| head-dresses, when the sun shone on them, | 
rible names. ‘The general’s visit to E ogland | were literally blazing with brilliants. ‘They 
is as Ambassador Extraordinary from the| were all armed with pistols, mounted, and 
King of Nepaul to the Queen of England, and | many of their swords were in golden scab- 
he is charged witha complimentary. letter and | bards. 
costly presents, consisting of the most valu: | The ambassador declined to go to any 
able Nepaulese productions and manufactures, | Southampton hotel, unless he could have it 
worth, it is said, nearly a quarter of a million) | entirely to himself. This arose from religious 
of pounds sterling, from the King to her Ma-| scruples, lest any food prepared for Christians | 


jesty. should be mixed with his own. In conse-| 


According to the accounts in the Southamp-| quence of this determination immediate ar- 
ton papers, the travelling eae of the| rangements were made to enable the ambassa- 
embassy, since it left Nepaul, have amounted | dor and suite to sleep and cook their food at} 
to nearly £10,000, His excellency and suite|the Peninsular offices during their stay in 
profess the religion of Buddhism ; and on ac-| | Southampton. During the whole of Saturd: Ly | 
count of his strict notions of religion, diet and | afternoon the Hindoo servants were busy con- | 
ablutions, and their dread of having their food, | veying their cooking utensils, water-pitchers, | 


or the vessels which contained it, “touched by | bedding, rice, and other kinds of food from the | 


the Christians, they were compelled to engage | ship to their temporary abode. A tent was| 
the whole of the forecabins and saloons of the| formed in a brick- yard where a Nepaulese 
Ripon, in which they fitted up a cooking appa- cooking apparatus was fitted up. Messengers | 


ratus, which was constructed out of a large| were employed running all over the town, pur- | 


square box made of planks and paddle floats,| chasing eggs and vegetables. ‘The Hindoos 
filled with mud and sand. The fuel they used | refused hen’s eggs and preferred the larger 


consisted of a black satin cloak, profusely em- | 


ered with a profusion of brilliants. His fingers | i 





eggs of ducks and geese. They took a a great 
fancy for cauliflower, which is very plentiful 
at Southampton, and purchased an immense 
| quantity of that vegetable. ‘They appeared to 
observe the utmost secrecy in dressing and 
| eating their food, and were much alarmed lest 
| any of the blacks and other persons belonging 
to the Peninsular Company should observe 
| them. 

But though so secret about their cooking 
and eating , they appeared to be quite indiffer- 
ent as to who saw them at their extraordinary 
ablutions. ‘They wash after they touch any- 
thing, the washing being more like a religious 
ceremony, than for the purpose of cleanliness. 
Not only the Hindoo servants but some of the 
| chiefs were in the back yard washing them- 
selves almost perpetually. They stripped, 
with the exception of a slight cloth around the 
loins, and they would wash themselves all over 
with about a half pint of water. The servants 
| of the embassy were evidently of the lowest 
Pcaste—some were meanly and miserably clad, 

many of them without shoes, and their cloth- 
|ing formed a striking contrast to the magnifi- 








}cent costume of the chiefs, His excellency 
dined with a few members of his suite on Sat- 
jurday. Afier dinner they all commenced 
smoking. ‘They also rode out in a carriage 
jin the evening. ‘They seemed much pleased 
with the apartment in which they resided, 
| which is a very spacious and handsome one, 
and particalarly in the evening, when it was 


with bracelets adorned with gold and precious | lit up with gas. 


The Ripon brought home a collection of 
birds and beasts from Ethiopia, Abyssinia, and 
other parts of the world. There were a fine 
young lion and a leopard, a wild hog, a pair 
of pelicans, three eagles, a gazelle, three lynxes, 
two musk cats, a Sahara ibex (a goat with 
| magnificent horns,) a number of kangaroo rats, 
a little larger than English mice, of a very 
light brown colour, and remarkable for the 
length of their hind as compared with their 
| fore legs, several Cashmere goats, a_ wild 
, cat rather larger than a domestic one, marked 


Hike a leopard, with a beautiful head. ‘There 


were also a number of venemous serpents and 
gigantic lizards ; several of the cobra capellas 
were as big round as a man’s wrist. The 
beasts, birds, and reptiles, were attended to 
by several grim and picturesque-looking Arabs 
and Abyssinians, many of the former with 
|large grizzly beards, Amongst them were 
ltwo African serpent charmers; one of the 
| latter was a lad, a strange little shrivelled-face 
| fellow, who caused much amusement by his 
comic manners, his grotesque dress, and dar- 
ing handling of the beasts and reptiles. In 
each of his ears were two brass bed-curtain 
rings, his trousers did not reach below his 
| knees, and he wore a pair of large Wellington 
boots. His legs and boots appeared like two 
mahogany posts in a pair of leathern buckets. 
He played with, and teased the most savage 
of the beasts and reptiles, with the most dar- 
ing intrepidity ; but the most extraordinary 
| performances of this youthful charmer, were 
with the venomous serpents at the request of 
the Admiralty agent ; and for the trifling back- 
sheesh of a silver sixpence, for which he made 
a profound and slave-like salaam, he exhibit- 
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ed his power over the serpent tribe to the wri- 
ter of this notice when he went on board the 
Ripon, in Southampton docks, 

He took out the cobra capellas from a box, 
fondied with them, kissed their heads and 
mouths, held them in his mouth, irritated 
them apparently to madness by scratching 
them on the back, and even suffered them to 
bite him without experiencing any apparent 
injury. It was a singular sight to see one of | 
these serpents irritated standing firmly on a| 
small portion of his tail while the body was | 
forming graceful curves, and it was pre paring | 
to spring upon the boy with its mouth open, | 

and its fangs quivering. 

The greatest curiosity, however, brought by | 
the Ripon was the Hippop. “amus. The one} 
brought home in the Ripon is a male speci- | 
men, in good health, about ten months old, and 
500 Ibe. weight. It fed on milk and rice : | 
about 80 pints daily of the former, and the | 
latter was consumed both boiled and raw. A | 
number of cows and goats were kept on board 
the Ripon to supply the milk. 


———— 


From the Annual Monitor for 1850. 


RICHARD FRY. 


Richard Fry, of Woodgate, Spiceland, De- 
von, an elder, deceased First month 20, 1849, 
aged 79 years. 

He was one of whom it may be said, that 
his adorning was that of “the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” 
And although moving along in much retire- 
ment, chiefly in his own neighbourhood, he 
was favoured to retain in spiritual things, “a 
greenness in old age ;” and the weightiness of 
his spirit was often felt to be very precious. 

Richard Fry resided within the compass of 
the small country meeting of Spiceland. He | 
had suffered for several years the increasing 
infirmities of age, but was able to attend meet. 
ings re gularly ; and he retained his mental | 
faculties up to the period of his last illness, an 
attack of paralysis which carried him off in |* 





three days. 

In writing a few weeks before his decease, | 
to a beloved relative, much younger than him- 
self; who was then suffering under severe 
illness, and whose death took place on the} 
same day as his own, he says, ‘* We are at| 
times ready to call in question the wisdom and 
ways of the Almighty ; | am ready to query | 
why are my days lengthened out ull [am al- | 
most a useless member of the communit y! 
No doubt in mercy, to eradicate the remaining 
impurities of an evil heart. Whi wtever may 
be the will of the Almighty concerning us, 
whether life or death, I hope we shall submit | 
with true Christian resignation, and place our 
hope and confidence in God, through our dear 
Saviour Jesus Christ, believing that all things 
will work together for good to all them that 
believe in his name.” 


a 


A Comet.—The new comet is faintly visible | 
to the naket eye in the Constellation Urea | 


It will continue to approach the earth | 


Major. 


| These, 


| have 


| scold, the more you will 
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until the middle of July, when it will attain its 


minimum distance from us of about thirty-eight | 
| millions of miles, or less than one-half of its | 


present distance. 
the sun, it will 


As it is also approaching | 
become five or six times 


| brighter than it now is. 


ae 


From the Presbyterian. 


MUSIC. 


| I am not musical—I never could 


Fall into raptures o’er Italian singing ; 
“ Songs without words” I never understood, 

Tho’ soft and sweet as “harp of houri's string- 

ing ;” 

| I never ask a lady for a song, 

(No matter how “ divinely” she may sing it) 
Without a secret hope it won't be long, 

Unless the poetry has beauty in it. 


” 


Yet there is music, to whose sound my heart 
Beats in glad unison—sweet music, filling 

| The soul with joy, tho’ all unschoole d by art— 
Sometimes in melodies low-voiced and thrilling 

It comes; and sometimes on the charmed ear 
Falls in a gush of sweet, wild minstrelsy ; 

| Anon its lofty organ-tones I hear, 
Lifting my soul in solemn gladness high. 


Wouldst hear this music ? 


Hear the glad robin and the blue-bird sing; 
List the sweet clamour that the brooks are mak- 
ing; 
Hark to the whispers of the young leaves, telling 
That May, sweet May, is come to us once more; 
Stand by the lake, where tiny wavelets swelling, 
sreak in melodious chorus on the shore. 


Wouldst hear this music? Listen to the thunder, 
Mingling its deep voice with the summer rain; 
Stand mutely gazing, filled with awful wonder, 
And hear Niagara's loud anthem.strain : 
Or when the winds lift up their voice on high, 
Swaying the forest branches round and o’er us, 
Say, in what mood of loltiest ecstacy, 
Could human genius frame sublimer chorus ? 


And music dwells, homely indeed, yet sweet, 

In many a household sound of gentle meaning— 
The soft, quick pattering of tiny feet— 

The quiet voice that in our childhood’s dreaming 


| We called the woud-worm’s song before he died; 


The cricket’s note ; the kettle’s cheerful humming ; 
The gentle purring of the cat beside 
‘The fire, fresh heaped to wait her master’s coming, 


and those softened rural sounds that seem 
‘To make the summer stillness only deeper— 
The cow-beli’s tinkle by the distant stream ; 
The soothing hum that lulls the noontide sleeper ; 
The labour-lightening music of the bee; 


‘The long-wound horn, the labourer’s toil suspend- | 


ing, 
Are voices all of varied melody, 
In one sweet praiseful concord ever blending. 


———< > 
Selected 


Scolding Children.—A great deal of injury 
is done to children by scolding. Many chil- 
dren have been driven from home by it, and 
become wanderers and vagabonds, by 
scolding. It sours their temper, so that one 
thorough scolding prepares 
or three more, It sours your temper, provid. | 
ed it is sweet, which is a question. If you 
have to scold, be- 
cause you have become crosser, and your 
children likewise. Scolding alienates 
hearts of your children. Depend upon it, 
they cannot love you as well 


rated them as they did before. You may ap- 


Then go forth in spring, | 
W hen nature from her death-like trance is waking ; | 


the way for two} 


the | 


afier you have} 


(proach them with firmness and decision—you 
may punish with severity adequate to the na- 
ture of their offences, and they wili feel the 
justice of your conduct, and love you, nolwith- 
standing all; but they hate scok ding. It stirs 
lup the bad blood, while it discloses your weak- 
ness, and lowers you in their esteem. Espe- 
| cial y at night, when the »*y are about to retire, 
their hearts should be melted and moulded 
jwith voices of kindness, that they may go to 
their slumbers with thoughts of love stealing 
round their souls and whispering peace. 
epagiallisames 

Volcanoes.—We find ina late number of 
\the Louisville Journal, a long and highly eu- 
| logistic notice—which is in part also a report 
|—of a lecture delivered in that city, on volea- 
|noes, by Professor Silliman, the younger, a 
| gent leman who seems to have inherited all the 
talent which has distinguished his gifted father, 

and to be rapidly climbing the same steeps of 
scientific fame. ‘The following extract from 
ithe report gives a few interesting leading facts 
in relation to the distribution of 
Presb. 

“ There are now about 303 burning volea- 
noes ; 194 are in islands, and 10y are on the 
continents, ‘The proximity of the great mass 
‘of volcanoes to the sea is a fact of ureat inter. 
lest, especially when it is remembered that 

there are submarine volcanoes burning in the 
midst of the waters, The upheaval land 
from the mass of water by forces analogous to 
volcanic action is familiar tothe geologist, and 
vives interest to the position of volcanoes in 
ithe neighbourhood of the sea, The volcanoes 
in the interior of Asia are the solitary excep- 
tiomto the rule. One of them the voleano of 
Peschan, is 1528 geographical miles from the 
jsea towards the north, 1512 towards the 
}south, 1360 on the west, 1020 on the east. 
| The distance of Popocatapetl, in Mexico, from 
| the sea—132 geographical miles—is so dimi- 
| nutive, compared to that of the Asiatic volea- 
|nves, that it need scarcely be regarded asa 
|departure from the law of proximity to the 


sea. 





volcanoes :— 


ening 
What can be done on one Acre of Ground. 
|—‘The editor of the Maine Cultivator publish. 
‘ed, a few days ago, his management of one 
from which we gather the fol- 
results :—One-third of an acre in corn 
}usually produced thirty bushels of sound corn 
| for grinding, besides some refuse. This quan- 
tity was sufficient for family use, and for fate 
|tening one large or two small From 
| the same ground he obtained two or three hun- 
dred pump pkins, and his family supply of beans, 
From a bed of six rods square, he usually obs 
tained sixty bushels of onions: these he had 
sold at one dollar per bushel, and the amount 
purchased his flour. Thus, from one-third of 
an acre and an onion bed, he obtained his 
breadstuffs, The rest of the ground was ap- 
| propriated to all sorts of vegetables, for sums 
|mer and winter use ; potatoes, beets, parsnips, 
cabbage, green corn, peas, beans, cucumbers, 
| melons, squashes, &c., with fifiy or sixty 
bushels of beets and carrots for the food of a 
cow. Then he had also a flower garden, rasp- 


acre of ground, 
owing 


hogs. 
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berries, currants, and gooseberries, in great | how the evangelist rectifies a mistake which tive tales and romances, its splendid embellish- | 
variety ; and a dew choice apple, pear, plum, | rose upon a saying of Christ, only by repeat- ments, and gorgeous show of fashionables, ; 
cherry, peach, and quince trees. If a family ing the very words spoken, John xxi. 243.— down to the latest throw-off of the venal nov. 


can be supported from one acre of ground in | * He said not, He shall notdie; but, if | will elist,—all are indiscriminately devoured with 


Maine, the same can be done in every State that he tarry till Lcome, what is that to thee?” scarcely a thought as to effects upon the mind. i 
and couuty in the Union, | He said so, and no more; add thou not to his Amusement, morbid gratification for the pre- - 4 
; . | words. — Henry. sent, are his highest object; farther than this a 
he cares and knows but little. All things are a 
LENCE r a 
SC i ' feasted upon only as stimulants to something i 
From the “Christian Wreath.” = sie einai a es aes mh re 
: Let me remind you, that science is not ne- ree sill mae exciting. : There =e ig ng felt, ; 
; ; ; ; ; soni eee: taat ragga asl iy tg ais: ; 
: cessarily wisdom. ‘Io know, is not the sole Mental Dissipation. fh ROPAES SERINE ERS: Se ee ene d 
- . Saskines ied not what. Instead of finding the pleasure at 
A nor even the highest office of the intellect ; anc BY OLIVER CRANE. : 
7 ; ; : oes oe which he aimed—instead of securing what 
¢ it loses afl its glory unless it act in furtherance Ww . 4 ee : ; : 
. 4 (thew ttle ced oh wine Wiig Deen 'end te e have at times almost been led to consi- would infuse a vivacity and jey into every ; 
1e i BS ° i | : . . . ‘ ei “4 .™ ar 
- |° 5 Sa ’| der our boasted improvements in printing and circle, giving and receiving reciprocal delight 
as both reason and revelation unite in telling | * eg 5 ; ne See ie * ; oe 
; to 4 sire the feelin 2 and h il its that wilt book-making—our universal diffusion ol —every scene of real life palls, beeause it is He 
us acquire the feelings abits f , oe 7 
lead “ * hive etsid eoelt seleas to aned ta'olh ies knowledge,” &., as the very bane of the age. not invested with the same enchantment which } 
‘ of wes and seek what is g ‘ ) : 


; ‘ “bw Every weekly and daily paper even, has its is thrown over the romantic paintings of the 
L forms, and gnide us by following jjs traces to | J ; y pa 2 ey Ss he r ey 2 
» .- ’ |one, two, and three columns of * Notices of novelist. 

3 the First Great Cause of all, where only we : ie yee ak “ = , 

; ai }new Books” and “ Scraps” from the * Evlitor’s) There are no more direct methods to create 
’ find it pure and unclouded. . . . But if it be Table.” j sat : : ae 
f perverted to minister to any wicked or ignoble able,” introducing to public regard, with a inthe mind a disrelish for the sober realities of 
H 


eat ; wonderful flourish, some new, and many old |\ife, and to induce a loathing towards, every- 
purpose—if it even be permitted to take too ee , . y ile, and to induce a loathing towards, eve ry 
Se 


5 rib 


fs 





. sheshusd bald of he dalnd, Sr-oleridindae thie adh Reeth baa th torr barat hu thing like stern mental exertion. The mind ; 
- which should be paramount over all—the| his n: 1F PRPs ARPS Bs ave oe siga comes at length to reject even the most attrac. 3 
sense of duty, the perception of right —if- it is name, or pen a saleman's advertisement, tive objects, much more those which demand : 
. does ail lncrecse luda thpeseediodaneeefen| himself at ouce to be an author, and positive thought. It lives only in excitement, 3 
. % Almighty and all bediesas presence—it lows ere the prerogalive of imposing his gra- Yer, " we mistake not, such is the habitual » 
‘ exe; instead of ralclegg, ualerthe great exnle of tuily also, ia the shape of a book, upon the practice of many, even among those who are - 
a extciitien. Thia, RORGMIAK 1t can never "de ben} reading public. deemed the most refined circles—many too, 
at by our fault. All its tendencies are henven: | I'he almost necessary consequence upoa the who would account it little better thap direct _ 
ard: every new fact which it reveals is a ray general mind of auch a miscellaneous and mul. insult, were one to whisper to them that by i€ 
6 pos ps aerate Sap eet: : .~ |titudinous mass of ephemeral, as well as of such a course they were weakening their men- j 
id from the origin of light which leads us to its atid lies E ml badly | ae ' ere ;' ¥ " 5a 
Lo source, If any think otherwise, their know. | ™O°e SO" Heraiure, cap hurdly be cher thaa. tal powers. Phat such, hows rete the coum f 
d ledge is imperfect, or” their uii@retanding | to lessen ante for, tha aaron’ Fe create is but too lamentably true. They are indulg- 
ca warped or darkened by their prssiont. The 7" seers roe ms e new " iy ingina ee Se as effectually de- 
e$ book of Nature is writtea by God, [and Serip- oy nae a id lee eee w _ bed ranging the healthful tone of mental action; as a 
p- ture is of Divine authority,] and cannot contra- | sone » indulged, wou ea to the most decid- the pampering ol the appetite does the appro- 
of dict it: both we cannot read through in afl edly ee eee agree he mind having en functions of the holy. The one course 
we theie extent; and “therefore should® neither much tron ch to select—such a variety, lends no surer 10 enervating dyspepsia and ig 
ae dabdie hae Ws alerena: t'at Vawewe: when oo withal such , epencnten ts tempted to consumption, than does the other 'o a corres- 
a the pages which reconcile any seeming incon- ee aapericist both in knowledge and in| ponding disorder of the mental constitution. ' 
ym sistence. In both, too, we may fail to inter: | uke et mater maaan _. me moment _As the bedy cannot become healthy and ; 
nis pret rightly that which is recorded; but, be| alia impressions, and the most genera oe nd wine a jncaione regard to exer- is 
‘Ne assured, if we search them in quest of truth) O ; ei ak oom » und & restraint over the passions and ap- ¥ 
we leat Gactt ott hear Chater te Genet: deal ne person, for instance, takes up a new | petites, 60 neither can the mind meet ils per f. 
the phy sical knowledge, instead of being hostile to} book, ot periodical, His eye glances first at lect development, unless it comes in contact ; 
religion, will be found a most powerful ally, a one object, then at another; sketching here a with, and pursues stern and continuous thought. , 
most useful servant. Many, | know, think | CO*pters and there a thought, and the work is| No one ever vet becume truly great, who did 
otherwise; and, because atlempts have ocea- read. A second, a third, and tenth of the not duly check his wayward propensities to 
nd. sionally been made to draw from astronomy, | kin i, are as rapidly perused and thrown down, novelty, and to indolent recipiency of pleasure, 
she from geoloxy, from the modes of the growth | with the sage conclusion, that there is nothing patiently submitting: e long, and even painful ; 
re cai Eoesniiu. catenin teil plants, anges | there worth reading, or that the whole is "tl Deane exertion. The mind must thus have 
fol. mente again the Diviaw oriaierof the Suéted pletely understood, The sum of his knowledve| time to dwell upon a subject sufficiently long : 
orn Scripture, or even to subetitute for the ervation | * the he Sa ao yeneral characteristics, io produce a vivid ympression, else the memo- 
orn will of an intelligent First Cause the blind and eee ae whether ‘Day be true a Hot.) ry can never accurately reta® or reproduce » 
ne casual evolution of some agency of a material | ‘ 2 apexes is lo. gue sufficient to exhibit ait, It is all vagueness and confusion. The , o- 
Cirte eosin Very woeld iejeet deat: vende. 0s show of knowledge—an acquaintance with) person attempts to recall a fact, or to think 
om fraught with danger. In this I must express — and nathan, Such aRormseee long continuous! y upon one definité subject, and he s 
un- my deep conviction that they do injury to that interest either others or himself. Eis meagre | ails, ‘The mental powers will not obey his . 
ns. ver¥ cause which thev think they are serving. fund of generalities is soon exhausted, and will. He tries, perhaps, again and again, and 
obe- ul iaeede Robinson: . | both topics and thought fail him utterly, unless |afier several equally inetlectual attempts, he 
had y | perhaps some silly gossip or town-common-| concludes that he has not naturally a vigorous 
ant i ea «Se | Place supplies his want. He wantonly ener-| mind. He makes no hesitancy in declaring 
d of Divine truths, methinks, sound best in Di-| vates every vital and manly energy of soul,|that he has a poor memory ; a languid imagi- 
his vine language ; and the things which God has and instead of evincing his true mental vigour | nation ; a difficulty in the use of sprightly and 
ap- revealed to us by his Spirit cannot be convey-| by penetrative discrimination, and a noble in-|suguestive language, little thinking that it is 
ums ed in a more safe and proper vehicle than by dependency of thought, he betrays to all the) himself who has done the evil. It is the legi- 
ips, the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth, | unfailing symptoms of that most fatal “drupsy” |timate consequence of that indiseriminate hur- 
ers, (1 Cor. ii. 10. 13.) which, though I would be| of the mind, pedantic pride. jried mode of reading and-thinking. All be- 
ixty lar from superstitiously tying myself or others Another, rushing into the opposite extreme, |comes to him one crude, confused mass of 
of a to, yet I confess | cannot but think they should | greedily s@izes every issue of the pampering | mental lumber, as profitless as it is unsatisfy- 
asp- be chosen rather. I have sometimes observed press, from the flaring monthly, with its altrac: | ing. As well might he expect to see plants 
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deluge of ideas from without. Each separate 
subject must be consecutively and distinctly 


developed—it must enter the mind like the! 
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thrive and bloom, when constantly flooded by | 
the drenching rain or by watering, as that the 
mind can grow and be active under such a/| 


says lies beneath the highest point of the city,|ings of my soul, that you, even you, might 
27 feet under the surface, and 20 feet above jabide to the end of all trials, tribulations, and 
centre square. It was first discovered by aj adversities, and might inherit that crown of 
workman digging a well, and is thought to be | immortality that is in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
50 feet wide and 10 deep. It flows in ajand might not by any means be bereft thereof, 
south-western direction. The Gazette pro-|This is singly my travail in body and spirit, 








gentle distilling dew upon the flowers; then | poses that the water be used to supply the|that you might be kept and preserved out of 





only can it become fully absorbed and give ‘city. 


Vitality to the soul, 

There must be a dwelling upon individual 
subjects, until clear and connected conceptions 
are gained respecting them—until there is a 
consciousness, not merely of apprehending 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Epistle of Stephen Crisp. 


A Friend and subscriber of a neighbouring 


all the subtle snares of the wicked one, who 
hunts for the souls even of those that have be- 
lieved. Therefore, in dear and tender love, [ 
have a few things to write unto you, for the 
clearing of my conscience, and discharging 
my duty in the sight of the Lord; and the 


| 
some general outline of the thought, but of | State, has by letter signified to us a desire that | Lord give you alla tender and an understand. 


possessing a full and distinct knowledye ; else, | 
when there is need of developing the eubject to | 
others, he will fail. He can never give a/ 
vivid impression to another, for he has gained 
none himself, The statement, both of his own 
and of others’ thoughts, will sometimes be dis- 
connected and obscure; ofien hurried and 
vazue, and always uninteresting. The diffi-| 
cully arises directly from not making what! 
comes belore the mind’s contemplation really 
iis own. Sight is taken for possession—a | 
hurried glance for full comprehension, 

But, unless the mind has some substantial 
theme of thought—some interesting inquiry on 
which to dwell, it will seek diversion else- 
where; unless it be controlled by judgment, it| 
will be by vagrant passions. It will be like| 
the fool’s eyes, ever wandering to the ends of 
the earth in search of something on which to 
rest, Is amusement merely iis aim? Yet 
how unavailing, unless suitably directed, For) 
to be amused as well as to be profited, there 
must be some definite object belore it. This 
may not, it should not, always be the same, 
‘There should be variety, but not surieit; satis- | 
faction, but not satiety. For satiety tends as | 
éffectively to disgust, as it does to vacancy of | 
thought, and to mental poverty. 

Every hour has experienced the direct ten- | 
dency to cloy, which a constant succession 
possesses; though it be composed of varied, 
and even agreeable objects. Thus, all who 
have visited a museum, know the gradual lack | 
of interest that is experienced, as the contents | 
of one room afier another are surveyed, Ofien 
before the last is reached, there is more than! 
dissatisfaction—a kind of aversion—leading the | 
eye to pass rapidly over, or entirely unheeding, 
those objects which really possess the most 
altractions. It jg owing to the same tendency, | 
that we retire s completely exhausted from | 
the din and bustle of the noisy sireet. There 
are so many objects that sirike the eye, so| 
many sounds which enter the ear, that they 
altovether confuse. 

The same holds equally good in relation to 
every species of mental improvement. It is a 
judicious, discriminating selection of subjects 
of thought ; a penetrating, persevering pursuit 
of them, votil clearly comprehended, alone, 
that makes a sound and active mind—that 


the following Epistle be inserted in “ The|ing heart, that both you and I may yet have 
Friend.” See Friends’ Library, Vol. XIV.,|cause daily to praise the Lord in the glorious 
No. 5, page 171. light of his salvation, which he hath manifest- 
ed among us, by revealing his Son Jesus 


An Epistle to Friends, concerning the Pre-|Ohrist ; 19 “whom belong dominion, honour, 


J ® yy; 
sent and Succeeding Times. and glory, forever, Amen. 


Dear Friends,—You whom the Lord hath} And first, dear Friends, it is in my heart, 
reached unto in this the day of his love, and|to put you in remembrance of that by which 
hath made known the way of Truth and right-| we were called and convinced, which as a 
eousness to you, through the raising up of that| foundation principle was laid in and among 
holy living witness of himself, that long lay |us; and it being unchangeable and unalterable 


| hid and buried in you, and hath brought you | in itsel!, doth therefore admit of no alteration 


to a secret feeling of something in you, that is |or change in those that are rightly kept to it. 
worth the minding and regarding. And the It was a light which arose in our hearts, 
Lord causing this to appear in the day of your|and shined forth from God, the Father of 
seeking, as a light discovering darkness and | lights, carrying in its appearance the nature 
its power, by which ye were formerly holden,|and property of God, both in its condemning 
and [having] given you by his Spirit a sense jevil, which the enemy had sown or planted in 
and secret hope, that in this light, the way of|us ; and owning, allowing, and justifying every 
deliverance was to be attained unto ; this hope | thing that Was good and honest, just and equal ; 
made you not ashamed of the light which be-|even those thoughts in our hearts, which were 


fore you hated, but you came to know and 
embrace it, even while others still hated it, and 
you for its sake. Yet your hearts being af- 
fected with the hope that did appear therein, 
could not but so far join unto it, as to make 
public profession of it for its own sake ; and 
for no other end or design, or interest at all, 
but with resolution in that light, to wait for 
the salvation of God. 

Dear Friends, it is you aforementioned, that | 
both now, and for some days and weeks, my | 
heart hath been deeply exercised concerning, | 
even night and day; and the aboundings of| 
the Father’s love, often overcome me, and 
draw me forth now to say and write (ese 
things unto you for your admonition and 


estalgishment. And indeed it is you who did | 
thus rightly own the way of Truth, and knew | 
your believing to be the gift and mercy of God | 


to your souls, that] do aim at. For those 
that have taken up the profession of the pre- 
cious Truth upon by-respects and sinister ends, 
and but for reasons propounded in their carnal 





minds, though I do pity them, yet I have not 
much at this time to say to them but this ; the 
day shall declare them, and their garments 
shull not hide them. 


of turning towards the Lord, and seeking his 
righteousness. ‘These thoughts were justified 
and encouraged by the light, and all of a con- 
trary natfre discovered and judged, us they 
were brought to it to be tried. This light did 
our souls rejoice in, as they had good cause, 
though it took away our former rejoicings ; our 
pleasures in vanities and iniquity died, our 
glory in this world withered, our friendship 
with the sons of men decayed, and we stood 
in the light and saw all these things, and were 
not sorry al it, but waited daily to see these 
things more and more brought to pass ; neither 
was there a permitling our thoughts to go out, 
how we might prevent those damages, or re- 
pair these losses, but the cross of Christ was 
indeed our glorying or rejoicing. 

The hope that was before us, did make us 
despise the pleasures, treasures and honours, 
friendships and delights of this world. In those 
days, you grew into a feeling of the heavenly 
joy, where the hundred fold was witnessed in 


| your bosoms, and the zeal of the Lord was 


kindled by his own spirit in you, against what- 
soever this light of Jesus in the conscience did 
witness against. The Lord beheld your integ- 
rity and blessed you, and multiplied you, and 


But you, oh, my Friends! who had fellow-| added to your strength and stature ; and then 





gives one that invaluable acquirement, perfect 
knowledge, always perfectly at command. 





Subterranean Lake at Lancaster.—The 
Lancaster (Penn.) Gazette, gives an account 
of an underground body of water, which it 


ship with us in the deep travails of our begin |did the fruits of this glorious work abound 
nings, and did come to Truth the same way,|among you, in three more general and special 
and have known the power and virtue of it, | effects ; by which effects, or by their continu- 
many times overcoming you in your inward |ance among you, let all now come to search 
man, which hath made you cry out, Lord,|and try themselves, that so, dear Friends, 
evermore give us of this bread! and hath made | those that have continued faithful in them all, 
you as a watered garden. Oh, Friends! how] may persevere in like manner to the end. 
shall | express or signify unto you those long-| And may those who upon true search do find 
ings, those ardent desires, and earnest breath-| that they have failed, and fallen short in all or 





a vay ~~ 
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ule 


ds, 
all, 
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ind 
or 









any of them, make haste to repent, and to turn 


to that which was the root of them all, that 
they may not be found as fruitless and with- 
ered branches, in the day that cometh, lest 


they be cut off, and utterly consumed, and | made use of, as aforesaid, oftentimes a secret | stood, 
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[erty and simplicity, almost lost and forgotien, 
,and so the work of God which he wrought, in 
/a@ manner laid waste, 

Then when this liberty is entertained and 


blotted out from among the living branches of | subtlety ariseth against the judgment of Truth, 


the vine. For a day cometh, that Truth will 

look into the fig-tree for fruit, and leaves will 

not defend it from the curse and blasting. 
The three especial fruits that did spring 


forth from this blessed root, and were and are | 


to continue and increase in us and among us, 
to the end, are these. 

1, Purity, manifested in a godly conversa- 
tion. 

2. Unity, manifested in dear and tender 
love one towards another. 

3. Faithfulness, manifested in bearing a 
constant and faithful testimony to the things 
we had received and believed, though it were 
unto great loss and sufferings. 

And against all these, doth the wicked one 


appear, to see if he can make you barren con. | 


cerning them, and that with divers wiles and 
subtilties, that he may prevail on you, and not 
be known to be the enemy, but might so over- 
come you, as that you might both submit to 
him, and then plead for him and his snares 
and wiles, as being just, right, lawful, prudent, 
convenient, &c. But, oh! dear Friends, let 
all be watchful and diligent, to wait in the 
sense and true feeling of that Seed that never 
fell nor was beguiled ; and you will, (even the 
least of you,) see and comprehend his work- 
ings and transformings, and be delivered from 
them. 

1. Purity and holiness was a fruit in you, 
which doth yet flourish in many, (blessed be 
the Lord,) who are as watchful and careful to 
approve themselves in obedience to the light of 
Truth in their inward parts, as ever, and find 
as great a necessity both of trying and judging 
with its judgment asever. These having thus 


| either from within, or from any outwardly, 
| that are grieved with this loose and careless 
kind of speaking or acting, which subtlety 
leads to contend for it, against the judgment, 
telling the creature, why these things are but 
small things, and liutle things; and what! we 
must not strain at a gnat, and such like. Oh 
my Friends! beware of these evil suggestions 
of the wicked one. How came they to be 
small and little things, seeing they were great 
things with us in the beginning? And how 
comes an offence in this nature to be light 
|now, seeing it was heavy in the beginning! 
| Oh let not the greatest mercies of our God so 
fill us, as to make us slight or forget the least 
obedience. Rather let the continuance of his 


for his name and Truth in all things, to be 
|found doing and speaking according to the 
rule of righteousness, which ye learned in the 
i light, in the day of your being low and little. 
Then, nothing will rise up and be exalted in 
the multitude of God’s mercies, but that holy 
birth which lives in purity, when it is at the 
highest. And so that life of righteousness 
will shine forth more and more, which glori- 
fies God, and seeks his honour. 

Dear Friends, that ye might be kept so unto 
the end, is the breathing and travail of my soul ; 
and that where this neglect hath entered, and 
this aforesaid corruption either in speech or 





| which it was written unto you: and may re- 
deem the time, for the days are and shall be 
‘evil, and none will hold the mystery of the 
faith, (that saves from falling in the evil day,) 





mercy, the more quicken you up unto a zeal | 
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| could not own, but judge and condemn in the 
/name of the Lord. Which when such saw, 
| they took thereat occasion of striving to pro- 
| pagate and promote that which they saw with- 
Having lost subjection to the Spirit of 
Truth in themselves, which would have kept 
‘them in unity in the body, and having also 
lost and laid by their subjection to them that 
| were over them in the Lord, they then grew 
stubborn and wilful, and proceeded in more 
zeal for that which stood in opposivion to the 
| Truth, than ever they did for the Truth itself. 
| These sometimes have prevailed, to the sub- 
|verting whole households, and have turned 
/several from the faith and simplicity that is in 
ithe Gospel, who as well as those that subvert. 
ed them, have lost the fellowship of the saints, 
and the savour of life, either in themselves or 
others. ‘Then the enemy persuades them, all 
are dead to the life but themselves: and so 
they grow to have a tickling joy in what they 
ido and say, in obedience to that perverse and 
singular private spirit, and grow up to speak 
evil of dignities, and are unruly, and dare to 
speak against heaven and them that dwell and 
inhabit in it, whom God makes to shine as 
stars in the firmament of his power. But, 
alas for them, my soul pities them, when | see 
how they sport themselves with their own de- 
ceivings ; but the day of the Lord is among 
his people, which hath and doth make them 
and their spirit manifest, and their fruits also 
have made them manifest. 





(To be continued.) 


a 


Wealth not Necessary.—When the desire 


action is to be found, ye would receive the/of wealth is taking hold of the heart, let us 
word of exhortation in meekness and fear, in| jook round and see how it operates upon those 


whose industry, or success, has obtained it, 
When we find them oppressed with theie owa 
abundance ; luxurious without pleasure; idle 
without ease ; impatient and querulous in them- 


waited, have renewed their strength unto this| but such as do keep the pure and undefiled | selves; and despised or hated of the rest of 
very day, and do mount upward on wings as| conscience, which none can do, but by per-| mankind ; we shall soon be convinced, that if 


eagles ; these are neither weary in running, | sisting and continuing in the daily sanctifica- | the real wants of our condition are satisfied 
nor faint they in their walking. But alas! |tion of the spirit, aud belief and obedience of} jpere remains little to be sought with solici- 


Friends, even these do know with how great 
and manifold assaults they have been assault- 
ed, and know and see with sorrow of heart, 
how the assault hath prevailed upon some, by 
working into the mind a secret liberty and 
supposed enlargedness, whereby a carelessness 
hath entered some. And they having no 
keeper but the measure of light revealed in 
their hearts and consciences, so soon as they 
came to be persuaded to slight the reproofs of 
that, they soon erred ; and this supposed lib- 
erty entered, that now, after so many years 
strictness and circumspection, they should not 
need now to stand so straitly to try things and 
words as at first, because now a day of more 
liberty was come, ‘This liberty secretly pre- 
vailed against that pure fear that once was 
placed in their hearts, and against the very 
obedience of Truth, inwardly in the subjection 
of the mind, and then it became manifest out- 
wardly. The actions sometimes blameworthy, 
the words and speech again corrupted, and 
run into the old channel of the world, like 
them again; and the single pure language, 
learned in the light, in the time of their pov- 


ithe ‘Truth. 

2. A second fruit that was brought forth 
from ‘this good root, was unity and love one 
towards another ; which, blessed be the Lord, 
is preciously preserved in and among many to 
this very day ; who are sensible of the divers 
operations of Truth in them, to be all by one 


spirit. ‘They are still kept of one heart and | 


mind, given up freely to serve the Lord in 
singleness of heart in their generation ; and 
are in this good work as strengtheners and 
encouragers of one another. But notwith- 
standing the enemy hath been exceedingly 
busy, to lay waste and destroy this blessed 
effect also, and that under divers pretences, 


tude, or desired with eagerness. 
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DUBLIN AND LONDON YEARLY MEET. 
INGS. 


The “British Friend” of 1st instant has 





'come to hand, about half of which is oceupied 
| with accounts of the late Yearly Meetings of 
|Dublin and London. ‘That of Dublin com- 
| menced in that city “on First-day, the 


ao the Lord still discovered by his own | twenty-eighth of Fourth month, and the con- 
light and Spirit in his people, who have singly |cluding meetings for worship were held on 
waited upon him. Many have been his wiles, | First-day, the 5th of Fifth month, The busi- 
sometimes fitting and preparing vessels to rise | ness of the meeting was completed in eight 
up in the fleshly and sensual wisdom, and to| sittings, and meetings for worship were held 
traduce and bring in corrupt and evil doctrines, lon Fourth and Sixth-day mornings, during the 
to try who were not sound in the faith, that | Yearly Meeting week.” 

they may draw them aside into a heat and zeal | Various _ interesting and weighty matters 
for something which had pot its root in the|engged attention, among which the subjects 
Truth, and which they that abode in the Truth | of Temperance and the guarded education of 
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youth, were not the least prominent. Mention | 
is made of Reports from the three * Provincial 
Schools,” from which we infer, that those are | 


schouls under (he care of the Yearly Meeting. | i 


The account also says: “On Seventh- duy 
evening the annual meeting of the subscribers 
to Brookfield Agricultural School was well at- 
tended. The R: port was generally satislac- 
lory. 


attributed to the happy selection of the Friends 
who have had the superintendence since its 
establishment. 
parents than the guardians of the children 
committed to their care ; and Brookfield School 
has, in consequence, been more like a well- 
ordered family, than an ordinary boarding- 
school,” 

‘The last business sitting was on Sixth-day 
evening, and it is remarked, “ ‘The Yearly 
Meeting was conducied without any interrup- | 
tion of the usual harmony of its proceedings.” 

The account in reyard to London Yeurly 
Meeting, commences with the Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders, and says: “ The cunstiiuent 
and other members of this body assembled, us 
usual, at eleven o’clock, in the Old Meeting at 
Devonshire House, on Second-day morning, 
the 20th of Fifth month, 1850. The number 
present appeared smaller than we remember 
to have seen for some time.’ 

« ‘The Summary of the Answers being read | 
was approved, and direcied to be taken to the 
Yearly Meeting. There had not been, it was 
believed, for many years, such full Answers 
brought up ; the members of this meeting being 
with very little exception, reported to be in 
love and unity, and harmonious in labour for 
the advancement and spreading of the Truth.” 


Second and Third-day appear to have been | 


taken up with the Select Meeting. and an ad- 
journed meeting of the Ackworth School Com- 
mittee, F 

The Yearly Meeting of London (proper) | 


Some were of opinion that the satistac- | 
tion given by this institution was mainly to be | i 


They have acted rather as the | 


Friends expressed how comforted they had 
| felt i in hearing this epistle read—how encour- 
aging it was to hear of those dear Friends hav- 
ing been so favoured ; especially in calling 
their members home to our true principles, 
given to and upheld by our faithlul predeces- 
| sors, and that they had felt themselves drawn 
| to the Visiting appointment relerred to; and it} 
| was reverently desired that our meeting might, 
in like manner, be mercifully owued of the 
| Great Head. 

* The Epistles from America embraced all 
the Yearly Meetings except North Curolina, 
They were salislactory —partic ularly that of | ¢ 
| Philadelphia—in the inculeation and uphold. 
ing of sound doctrine, in accordance with our 
original principles; and in enforcing the duty 
of a faithful adherence’ to our various Chris- 
tian testimonies.” 

* Sirth day, Fifth month 31st.—The meet- 
|ing was engaged in hearing the Report of the 
| Committee ap ipointed on Third. day afte srescer 
on the Noriolk and Norwich Proposition re- 
garding Giave Siones. They submitied «| 
minute, the substance of which is as lollows :| 

*¢ That this meeting has been engaged in a| $2 
serious and deliberate consideration of the 
minutes of 1717 and 1766, in the Rules of 
Discipline, under the head ** Grave Stones ;’ 
and is renewedly of the judgment, that our 
Religious Society has a sound and Christian | 
testimony to bear against the erection of ino- 
numeuts, or inscriptions of a eulogistic charac- 
ler over the remains of its deceased members. 
Nevertheless, this meeting is of the opinion, 
that a plain flat stone, placed horizontally over 
ithe graves in our burial grounds, the inscrip- 
tion on which shall be restricted to the name, 
and age, and date of the deceased, is no viola- 








these stones being simply to indicate the place | 


being prematurely re-opened, 
** Monthly Meetings are, therefore, left at} 





assembled on Fourth-day morning, the 22d of | liberty to adopt the use of such stones in the | 


Fifth month, at ten, and was paneiilered a} 
large gathering. Extensive notes of the pro- 
ceedings are given. At present, however, for | 


, 
want ol space we must restrict ourselves to an | 


extract or two. 

“The meeting heard the Epistles from 
abroad, beginning with Ireland; which 
considered an excellent, highly encouraging, 
and instructive document. It began wit h the 
acknowledgment, ‘Truly God is good to 
Israel? Their meeting had been large; they 


had been comforted tovether; a number of 


those in middle age, and also of the vouth ii 
was believed, were feeling increasingly bound 
to * the law and the testimony.’ ” 

«They had appointed a Committee to visit, 


as way might open, in Gospel love their sub- 
7 = 
Phe epistle also adveried, 


ordinate meetings, 
in pertinent and forcible terms, to one of the 
many snares of the ene my at the present day 
to draw us away from our ancient standard 
as a religions Society, under the specious plea 
of greater enlightenment, &c.; and concluded 
with the words of an honourable member of a 
former day, * Let the aged be strong, the mid- 
dle aged be animated, and the young encour- 
aged; for the Lord loveth Zion.’ Several 


was | 


burinl-grounds under their care ; it being dis | 
| tinetly understood, that the stones are to be 
provided at the cost of, and laid down by, - 
Monthly Meeting, and not to be subjected 1 
the interfereace of any individual whatever ; 
that so uniformity of appearance may be main. | 
tained in that place, where * the rich and poor | 
| meet together. 
“The discussion which occurred on this! 
Report was one of considerable length; and at 
first indicated, as before, a good deal of diver- 
sity of sentiment, As the meeting, 
had agreed 


nated a Commitiee to determine as to the work- 
jing of it out; and as they had now submitied 


regulations for the accomplishment of that} 


object, the meeting decided, that the mode oi 
dealing with the Committee’s Report should 
be, that it be either rejected, or approved and 
| adopted, A proposal was made, in order to 
allow further time to consider the matter, to 
receive the Report, and leave it for further 
consideration next vear, This, it was thought, 


was due to those Friends who would view the | 


adoption of the Report not merely as an inno- 
vation, but as an entire violation of the Socie- 
ty’s testimony in this particular, which we 


however, | 
to the proposition, and had nomi- | 


had now borne for upwards of one hundred 
and filly years, But so prevalent was the 
sentiment in favour of adopting the Report, 
and so numerous were the Friends who sup- 
ported this, and whose weight of judgment is 
always looked up to, that it was ultimately 
adopted as the conclusion of the Yearly Meet. 
ing ; it being, at the same time, fully under. 
stvod, that the measure was one of a purely 
permissive, and not of an obligatory charac. 
ler.” 

The Yearly Meeting eame to a close on 
Seventh-day morning, “Sixth month Ist, the 
concluding minute recording “ the gratitude of 
the meeting for the help mercifully granted to 
conduct the business in much brotherly love 
and condescension,” 
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Diep, Sixth month 4th, 1850, at the house of her 
brother-in-law, Benjamin Satterthwaite, Columbus, 
Burlington county, N. J.. Ann Danner, in the 55th 
year of her age, daughter of Edmond and Rachel 


lation of such testimony ; the design of placing | Darnell, members of Evesham Monthly Mevting. 


Although the peculiarity of her disease occasioned 
much bodily suffering, her mind being clear, she was 


of interment, and to prevent the graves s from | favoured to bear it with Christian patience, and resig- 


nation to the Divine will; giving evidence that the 
| work of preparation was going on with the day; so 
that when the summons came, she was favoured to 
meet it with composure and peace of mind; saying to 
a beloved connection, that through the mercy of her 
dear Saviour, death had lust its sting; that she saw 
uothing in the way ; and desired that in patience she 
,| might continue to hold out to the end. This was 
’| mercifully granted ; and she was favoured to depart in 
peace, leaving the consoling belief that she has ex. 
changed her earthly pilgrimage for a heavenly inhe- 
ritance that fadeth not away. 


”? | 





, of pulmonary consumption, on Sixth-day, the 
7th instant, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Caleb Mercer, in East Marlborough, Chester county, 
Pa., Atice Sanvers, daughter of the late Caleb Pen- 
| nock, aged about 72 years. She had been labouring 
under this disease for a number of years, but was sel- 
dom entirely confined to the house. During the last 
| 18 months of her illness, several hemorrhages from 
the lungs reduced her system rapidly ; these she bore 
with much patience and resignation, accepting them 
as warnings to_prepare for appreaching dissolution ; 
and she leit not hérfriends without the cunsoling be- 
lief that she was ptepared for the solemn change. 
About 4 o'clock on tWe morning of her decease, she 
was heard to‘makeaa pnnsual noise ; her niece has- 
tening to ‘her be ide, asked what was the matter? 
| when she calmly eek * Nothing more than I have 
been looking for,” other violent hemorrhage had 
taken place, w in’ a few minutes caused her 
death, : 
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